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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The problems disadvantaged 
children face in relation to the} 
world of work were dramatic- | 


ally presented in the November 


American Child. Jt demon-) 


strated their critical need for 
special help. 


One of the most effective ways 
to help the “hard-to-reach”: 


drop-outs, slow learners, and; 


youngsters with certain em- 


- ployment problems is vocational 


counseling. It gives them the 
special aid they need to start 
working life in the way that 
will be best for them and for 
society. 


We have brought together a 
group of distinguished special- 
ists to tell you about vocational 
counseling and how it helps. 
Future issues will carry infor- 
mation about other ways that 
help our youth prepare for 
work. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: THE NEED 
By GENEVIEVE P. HUNTER 


Graduate Department, School of Education 
Fordham University 


“T want to be aptituded.” “I want to take a test to find out 
what I should do.” “I'll go into service, and maybe when I 
come out I’ll know what I want to do.” 


Unhappily, such statements by high school youngsters are 
not uncommon. Nor do the bewilderment and confusion that 
surround choosing a vocation confine themselves to the under- 
privileged or to the gifted or to any other segment of our 
teenage population. Last May, for example, one of our fine 
liberal arts colleges learned the unbelievable truth that more 
than a third of the junior class had no specific vocational 
plans, even this late in their college careers. Such findings 
are duplicated in survey after survey and highlight the need 
for adequate vocational counseling services. 


Now, when conservation of human resources is a potent fac- 
tor in our struggle for survival as a free nation, the role of 
vocational counseling increases in importance. The trial-and- 
error method of job exploration becomes prohibitively costly 
in terms of the national economy. Yet, assigning individuals 
to jobs is not the American way; the right to freedom of 
choice must be maintained. These are the concerns that 
prompted Congress to enact the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, with its provisions to expand and improve coun- 
seling services in secondary schools. 


There was a time when teachers knew most of their students. 
The present trend towards suburbia and large metropolitan 
centers means teachers no longer even know the families or 
the community environment from which students come. 


Homes without fathers or with both parents working put the 
informed teacher on the alert for the possibility of distress. 
But such clear-cut warning signals cannot be perceived read- 
ily by teachers faced with overcrowded classrooms, rising en- 
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rollments, shifting school populations. In addition, the in- 
creasing proportion of inexperienced teachers due to the 
tremendous turnover among teaching staffs reduces students 
to a state of anonymity. 


The schools, then, are hard put to maintain the individual 
attention and personal interest that are requisite for the 
welfare of all students. It is a sad state of affairs when 
severe behavior problems are the only ones that merit indi- 
vidualized attention. 


Gone, too, are the days when parents and teachers could be 
expected to know the job market available to youngsters. 
Today, even specialists in educational and vocational. oppor- 
tunities have a hard time keeping pace with rapidly changing 
industries and processes that create totally new occupational 
horizons. Such a wide variety of opportunities is available 
to young people that they cannot be expected to make wise 
occupational choices unaided. 


The educational values inherent in adequate vocational serv- 
ice are not generally appreciated. It is an obvious fact that 
we achieve more in any field of endeavor when well moti- 
vated. And yet, the value of a vocational plan as a motivat- 
ing device for high school achievement is too often over- 
looked. Recent studies verify what counselors have long sus- 
pected: namely, that drop-out rates in schools can be sharply 
reduced by adequate guidance at the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades — long before the age at which a child may 
legally withdraw from school. 


It is characteristic of the adolescent to cease being a sheep 
and to begin to think for himself. In so doing, it often hap- 
pens that this “thinking” leads him to reject schooling as a 
waste of time. Poor grades, behavior difficulties, and truancy 
are the inevitable result. 


Education for education’s sake rarely appeals to the adoles- 
cent mind. He has begun to think of himself as an adult; he 
identifies with adults, and work belongs in the adult world. 
So that, help with planning for the world of work, coming 
from the school, offers natural motivation for class work. 
When study can be seen to have a future use, it tends to 
become acceptable and sometimes even interesting. 


We all know behavior problems of adolescents very often 
stem from feelings of insecurity. Knowing where you’re go- 
ing helps relieve insecurity. Young people feel confident, re- 
sponsible, and important when they can say, “I plan to be 
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an aviation engineer” or an “airline hostess” or a “dress 
designer,” instead of just shrugging their shoulders and 
mumbling, “I don’t know.” 


Whether he realizes it or not, the adolescent’s vocational goal 
reflects his self-concept: what and how he thinks of himself. 
Recent studies of delinquents. indicate how inadequate and 
how unrealistic are the self-concepts of young people who 
get into difficulty. 


Vocational counseling has much to offer by way of preven- 
tion. During the process, the adolescent can learn how to 
evaluate himself, how to study the characteristics and the 
requirements of jobs, and how to see where the two fit to- 
gether. He develops a realistic vocational outlook; he assumes 
a healthy adult role. Of course, his goals may change as he 
adds years and experience. But he has learned a method of 
problem solving that will always come to his aid as new 
opportunities present themselves. 


Sound vocational planning is rarely done in one interview. 
Good decisions are made on the basis of adequate informa- 
tion — information the student has lived with, absorbed, 
and digested over a period of time. Too often, it is postponed 
until the spring of senior year of high school, and decisions 
must, of necessity, be made hurriedly, haphazardly, and often 
prematurely. 


When decisions are the result of impulse rather than plan, 
errors are inevitable, and they are always costly. Such things 
can be prevented by helping young people develop an occu- 
pational curiosity at an early age so that when the time 
comes for a vocational decision it can be made in the light 
of adequate knowledge. 


The vocational counselor plays the major role in stimulating 
parents and teachers to encourage youngsters to view criti- 
cally the world of work about them. In this, he helps to 
develop thoughtful, constructive attitudes toward work that 
will ultimately make the transition from school to job an 
upward step in an over-all plan. These are just a few of 
the considerations that make vocational guidance absolutely 
essential. 








THE MEDICINE FOR VOCATIONAL ILLS: A 


DESCRIPTION OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


By ELI E. COHEN 


Executive Secretary, 
National Child Labor Committee 


Eileen has been jumpy and irritable lately. It’s because her 


folks have been “at her” to make career plans before she | 


graduates high school. She thinks she wants to be a librarian 
but doesn’t know enough about it. That makes her uncom- 


fortable, makes her wonder if she has what it takes and if 


her choice makes sense. 


Bobby, unlike Eileen, is torn between two dreams. Some 
days, it’s engineering that attracts him; others, chemistry. 


What’s going to happen to Dick? He’s wanted to be a doctor 
since he was a little kid, but he’s a poor student who prob- 


ably won’t get into college. Or Rose? She wants to be an [7 
artist, but her parents insist she study to become a teacher. 


Her friend Jane has so many interests she can’t settle on 
one, while Joe can’t get interested in any work at all. 


All these teenagers are suffering from symptoms that need 
attention just as surely as if they were physical. The “doctor” jf 
for such vocational aches is the professional vocational 
counselor. 


He can help these youngsters find their proper places in the 
world of work. However, he doesn’t practice a strange, won- 


derful art that has a panacea for everyone’s job problems. | 


He can’t, for example, make unemployment disappear. But 
he can increase a teenager’s chances for employment by help- 
ing him prepare for the competition he’s going to face. He 
can’t give limited children unlimited capacities. But he can 
help them pick and prepare for work they’re fitted to do and 
in which they’re most likely to get ahead. 


Here’s a doctor who doesn’t treat his patient by writing § 
prescriptions (there are no ready-made career plans for 
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youngsters to follow blindly) nor by using psychological 
tests as if they were wonder drugs capable of curing all 
vocational diseases. His principal instrument is the interview. 


When Joe went to him for the first time, the counselor used 
the interview to explain what counseling’s all about: what 
Joe could expect from it and what he would expect of Joe. 
Right from the start, he began to make Joe feel easy and 
comfortable. He tried to give Joe confidence in him. 


wd 


That sounds pretty simple, but it’s deceptive. The counselor 
really works on three fronts at once. First, he uses the inter- 
view to give Joe realistic information about jobs, their re- 
quirements, and opportunities. (Frequently, he refers young- 
sters to other sources for this information.) Second, he 


er | helps Joe understand and evaluate his own interests, abilities, 
he and potentialities. Finally, he helps him relate what he knows 
a about himself to what he’s learned about occupations. 
if | Joe’s counselor spent most of the time in an early interview 
asking him about his family, his school and work records, 
interests, health, etc. (He added to what he learned by get- 
me ting information from Joe’s parents, the school, his em- 
ry. ployers, his physician, and others.) Another time, they 
ial talked about Joe’s hopes (or his lack of them) and about 
wi careers Joe thought he might like to look into. 
an The counselor thought he could help Joe more if he gave 
er, him a group of psychological tests. They often play a key 
on role in counseling because of their impartiality, even though 
their glamour has led some people to overestimate what they 
can do. Counseling based entirely on them (as Joe’s wasn’t) 
— can be misleading and harmful. 
nal For one thing, not all tests are infallible. Illness, fatigue, bad 
eyesight, poor reading habits, and emotional upsets can 
| make a child’s test score lower than it really is. Tests also 
the are not very good at measuring things like imagination, 
yon- § originality, drive, persistence, and initiative. And those are 
ms. — very important qualities. Without them, for example, a 
But § youngster with considerable musical talent will never be- 
elp- — come the concert performer he might have been, because he 
He § hasn’t the push to practice all the time. 
n 
ye Joe’s counselor gave him tests because they are valuable in 
measuring certain aptitudes needed for success in a number 
of occupations they were considering. Generally, tests don’t 
iting @ single out one, specific, suitable career. Joe’s tests showed 
for § he was good at using his fingers for delicate work, a talent 
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that both the surgeon and the watchmaker need. Often it’s 
something that can’t be tested that makes the difference. 


A good vocational counselor doesn’t substitute tests for hard 


thinking. He uses them to measure objectively one or more ~ 
of the following: knowledge of certain school subjects, inter- © 


ests (compared with those of people who have been success- | 
ful in various occupations), aptitudes or the degree and rate [ 


of learning different activities, and personality traits — such [ 


as ability to get along with people. The typical battery 
(rarely is a single test given) sheds light on potential in such > 
areas as scientific, scholastic, mechanical, and clerical. Unlike ~ 
school tests, these result in no passing or failing grades — [| 
merely a percentage rating that shows how a person stands 
in relation to people like him. 


During one of their interviews, Joe asked his counselor what | 
kind of kid needed vocational counseling. The counselor said 
it seemed to him a must for youngsters without interests, | 
who have a hard time making up their minds about things, © 
or who aren’t down to earth about their hopes. He added 
that just about every kid could get something useful from it. 


Usually, a youngster goes for counseling at a time in his life © 
when he has to make a major decision: in the third or fourth 
year of high school or before he leaves school to get a job. 
He may have to go at both of these points, because most final ff 
decisions are not made all at once. Frequently, the career | 
a person finally chooses is the result of not one, but a num- [7 
ber of short-range decisions. 


He didn’t tell Joe that some kids have vocational problems — 
that are really symptoms of more serious psychological diffi- F 
culties. Only recently a very successful father had come to 
him about his son, who had just flunked out of college in his © 
freshman year. The father had been sure that, once his son | 
chose the proper vocational goal, he’d be able to go on to 
complete college. He didn’t — or wouldn’t — understand that 
the boy was all mixed up and couldn’t improve without psy- | 
chiatric treatment. 


Often such youngsters do need psychiatric help and can’t 
get much from vocational counseling until they get it. But all 
children who have emotional anxieties and conflicts don’t 
need treatment prior to vocational counseling. Some are even 
helped as a result of the improved job adjustment. 


Most of us are under some emotional strain at one time or | 
another. Yet we manage to carry on our normal lives. Unless 
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the strain is extreme, a person can get along well enough. 
For example, a shy and retiring man might not do well as 
a salesman. But there’s nothing in his make-up to stop him 
from becoming a top researcher. 


Joe and his counselor had a number of good talks. They 
grew to like and respect one another. The counselor never 
actually decided anything for him. But, before they were 
finished, Joe had enough understanding, self-confidence, and 
information to make up his mind about what he wanted to 
do (and it was a career that made sense for him), how to 
go about making plans for the training he needed, and how 
to get ready to make a start and get ahead in the field he 
had chosen. That’s what vocational counseling does. 








“HARD-TO-REACH YOUTH” AND 
THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 
By FRED C. PROFF 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois 


The vocational counselor has a contribution to make to the 
“hard-to-reach” youth. There seems to be agreement that 
this group of adolescents evidences more indecision, feelings 
of inferiority, and aggressiveness than others their own age. 
These types of behavior may be regarded as symptoms of 
difficulties that probably stem from a complex of factors that 
are not understood or even recognized by the person involved. 
The boy trying to satisfy an urge for recognition or to gain 
acceptance as a person will attempt to obtain this by be- 
havior that will fit or seem appropriate to those he regards 
most highly. Most often then, his behavior is directed toward 


others like himself. He tries to live up to their expectations 
in order to be accepted. 


In this and situations that are similar the counselor can 
help the person move away from this circular behavior. He 
does this by helping him gain an understanding of himself. 
This self-understanding, knowing why one reacts the way he 
does when he is successful as well as when he is frustrated, 
is basic to any other eventual change or growth. 


Without self-knowledge we find confusion, failure followed 
by failure, followed by feelings of inferiority or aggression 
and hostility. Further, any vocational planning or prepara- 
tion is clouded by this confusion. In short, the person’s ideas, 
aspirations, and plans for the future are simply more symp- 
toms of his unsuccessful attempts to be regarded as a worth- 
while human being. Vocational counseling recognizes that 
man is a multi-goaled organism and that vocational adjust- | 
ment is simply one of many kinds of adjustment necessary 
for a satisfying existence. At this point in the task of assist- 
ing the youth with his vocational plans, the counselor is 
treating him in the same manner as any other individual 
with a personal problem. 
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Once a person begins to know and understand himself, the 
counselor should be ready to furnish him with the sorts of 
information that will enable him to plan as logical and as 
consistent a course of action as is possible. It is necessary to 
know what the world of work is like, what it has to offer, 
and what the individual can expect to present. 


It may seem like a hopeless task to try to find the right job. 
Generally the idea expressed is “I just don’t seem to like any 
of the kinds of work I know about.” If the adolescent has 
tried to get a job, he probably has found out that he did not 
seem to have any saleable talent or skill. He tried to get a 
job, any job, and was turned down for lack of experience or 
education (or both) with no explanation of how the needed 
experience could be obtained. Since there are more than 
20,000 different jobs described in detail in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, just the prospect of considering those 
jobs for which his intelligence might qualify him would be 
sufficient to discourage the most highly motivated. 


The counselor can help narrow down these possibilities by 
exploration, not of the jobs at this point, but of the person’s 
interests and aptitudes. Instead of thinking in terms of just 
any job, the individual has a family of jobs that are highly 
related. That is to say, while these jobs may be found in 


many different settings, they do have many common elements. 
More important, this job family coincides with the interests 
of the individual. 


The integration of self-understanding and the world of work 
does not mark the end of the process for the adolescent. 
Rather, it should be regarded as the start of a pursuit that 
will be marked with greater success and self-direction than 
he has enjoyed in the past. With the increasing emphasis 
being placed upon the identification and encouragement of 
the talented, it becomes more crucial that time and trained 
personnel be provided to insure adequate vocational planning 
for the hard-to-reach youth. Vocational counseling cannot 
meet all of the needs of the underprivileged. It can and does 
provide an opportunity for adolescents to formulate realistic 
goals and chart a course of action consistent with their capa- 
bilities and limitations. 
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COUNSELING DROP-OUTS 


By JANE F. CULBERT 


Supervisor of Counseling Services, 
Vocational Advisory Service 


When Richard, who had dropped out of high school and 
then out of evening high school, finally got his first satisfac- 
tory job as an office boy with an understanding office man- 
ager, his horizon was extended. His job was in an export 
firm, and he soon saw that for advancement he would need 
more education. He was ready to seek a counseling service, 
to discuss plans, and to continue further study. School now 
made sense to him. He started again in evening high school, 
taking Accounting, English, and World Geography. He has 
since had two advancements on his job. 


That the problem of the school drop-out is widespread and 
serious is witnessed by many studies made in the last decade. 
They show that approximately one out of every three stu- 


dents who enter our high schools drops out without finishing : 


the course. 


As causes, the studies frequently name: maladjustment to | 


school routine, inability to keep up with the work because 
of poor foundation, limited ability — all factors that make 
school a grind and lead to humiliation and frustration or 
feelings of hopelessness and worthlessness. Occasionally, 
girls leave to be married. Family circumstances account for 
some, although financial need is not found a reason as fre- 
quently as is often supposed. Failing and unhappy pupils 
frequently persuade parents to approve their dropping out 
in the hope that working will be better than dawdling in 
school, and, since the earnings will help the family budget, 
“need to earn” is given as the reason. Sometimes parental 
pressure for achievement beyond a child’s ability, or un- 
favorable comparison with a more studious sister, or dis- 
couraging failure due to a shaky foundation not of his 


making but because of early illness or frequent change of | 


residence are causative factors. 
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Whatever the reason, leaving school before he had reached 
his capacity for learning or gained the foundation he needed 
to succeed in some occupation for which he had ability and 
interest was not only a hardship for Richard (as for all drop- 
outs) but a serious loss to society from an economic as well 
as a social standpoint. 


There are some misconceptions about drop-outs. Not all are 
school failures. Not all are dull. Not all are “bad actors.” 
For the most part, however, they are all like Richard before 
he got his job, disappointed, discouraged, dismayed, or dis- 
gusted — not a good basis for a new start. Many had ex- 
pected to graduate, had looked forward to their diplomas, 
but were overwhelmed by difficulties. Although some may 
leave school with a feeling of release and an air of bravado, 
even these may have a carefully hidden sense of disappoint- 
ment and insecurity. 


The most serious aspect of the drop-out problem, of course, 
is what it does to the individual. Leaving school is particu- 
larly damaging if not followed almost immediately by a good 
job. Not all the day can be spent looking for work. Before 
he got a job, Richard was discouraged and bored by the 
empty hours when former friends were still in school. It 
would have been easy for him to drift into an association 
with the companionship available —the habitually unem- 
ployed, those who had stopped looking for work and were 
loafing on the edge of delinquency. 


The occasional able, ambitious boy like Richard who drops 
out of school, although he has a rough road, usually reaches 
his goal. He doesn’t drop out until he has a job in hand, or 
in prospect. He probably will continue his education at night 
and seek counseling when he needs it. 


But the boy or girl who starts his work life with the lack of 
confidence that comes from being a drop-out, with the feeling 
that maybe he’s no good or that he was gypped, that he 
lacks the foundation he has heard so much about, has two 
strikes against him. — 


Such drop-outs need rehabilitation — sometimes a long proc- 
ess of rebuilding confidence, retraining. Others need only 
enough counseling to help them get on the right track and 
gain the confidence and outlook that come from an experi- 
ence of success. 


When counseling is needed, it should be provided soon after 
leaving school. The process differs little from.school counsel- 
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ing; but, to the drop-out, counseling in a non-school setting 
may seem to be different and more acceptable. 


In the first place, it is voluntary. No one sent Richard or 
made him ask for it. In the second place, although immature 
and inadequate, boys are treated like prospective workers 
who will be successful somewhere. They can feel they’re 
making new starts. 


The discussions with Richard were typical. They centered 
around his present interests, his early successes, and his 
hopes, everything that tended to make him feel like a person 
who could be a going concern instead of a failure. Further, 
he saw in the waiting room not just drop-outs and school 
kids but some young people who obviously had come from 
jobs and others hurrying to get to a college class — young 
people who looked successful. Vocational counseling is there- 
fore now associated with his own future, not with his past 
discouraging experiences or with his school’s (to his mind) 
critical attitude. 


A counselor for drop-outs must have a wide knowledge of 
starting jobs in the community, the requirements for em- 
ployment, as well as the education or training needed for 
advancement. He should have direct contact with employ- 
ment agencies. A personal introduction and preliminary in- 
formation help the drop-out to face an employment interview 
in a more confident mood. 


What can the community do about this problem? First, on 
the preventive side, we can help the school system provide 
more and earlier counseling of pupils who show signs of 
dropping out. We can recommend additional school programs 
geared to the interests and abilities of students who are not 
likely to profit by the present courses offered. Some cities 
have found that earlier work-study programs meet the needs 
of prospective drop-outs. Some have provided terminal 
programs shorter than the four-year course. We can also 
provide scholarships to keep the able student who needs to 
earn in school, or the limited student who will profit by a 
special course. 


Early employment is vital. Therefore, it is important to help 
the school work out close relationships with the state employ- 
ment service or other community resources. Perhaps a com- 
mittee of fathers in the school PTA could help on the em- 
ployment problem. 
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Such a committee can sometimes arrange an opportunity for 
a group of restive boys to see a plant or mercantile or labora- 
tory or construction project. These will talk louder than any 
descriptions and often make clear the value of science or 
other school courses. If this is not possible, fathers, employ- 
ers, technicians, foremen, mechanics might be willing to talk 
to small groups or to individual boys who think they might 
wish to work in a certain field. 


Neighbors or friends just a little older are sometimes more 
effective than the family with individuals threatening to drop 
out. They can discuss the pros and cons of leaving school 
because they are not “involved.” A drop-out is usually aware 
of his parents’ disappointment or disapproval and feels that 
their advice is biased. Further, the neighbor’s voice and 
approach are new — this is not just Dad’s “old line.” It helps 
if he avoids the subject of school and talks about jobs, their 
demand for skills, accuracy, and general knowledge. 


To help the prospective drop-out, we can all, parents and 
friends, be more alert to such things as dislike of school, 
lack of interest, truancy, cutting classes, aggressive behavior, 
lack of participation in school activities. For these are sig- 
nals that the endurance point has been reached and the end 
of school is near. 


Above all, don’t scold or seem to disapprove the drop-out. 
We must realize it is he who has the problem. Remember, 
he is disheartened, perhaps scared. Give him a lift — a job, 
if you can; and, if you do, don’t expect maximum responsi- 
bility at once. 








GOOD VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
SERVICES: WHAT AND WHERE THEY ARE 


By THOMAS M. MAGOON 


President, American Board on Professional 
Standards in Vocational C ling, Inc. 





Two of the most important (if not the most important) deci- 
sions which a person growing up in our country has to make 
are: “whom will I marry?” and “what will I do for my life’s 
work?” It is amazing how little real attention we give the 
second. Yet the answer we reach will determine how the 
largest part of our lifetime will be spent and how satisfied 
we will be with ourselves in our jobs. 


Wise planning for a career is not an easy thing to do. While 
it is easy to look at jobs, their pay, hours, and the like, it is 
hard to decide for which jobs I would be best suited. It is 
hard because I have no yardstick to compare jobs. To deter- 
mine this, I need to learn something else — something about 
my abilities, my interests, my past experience, and what I 
want to get from my life’s work. In short, I first need to 
look not at jobs but at myself, my strong points, and my 
weak points. The kind of person I am will provide the yard- 
stick by which I then can compare one job with another 
and determine what jobs I would be best suited for. This 
is realistic career planning. 


Few people do this without help from others. But where to 
turn for help? One of the best sources of help is a vocational 
counseling agency. Professionally trained counselors can help 
a person identify his strengths and weaknesses and help him 
to capitalize on his strengths and to minimize or overcome 
his weaknesses. 


Knowing this in itself is not of much help since there are 
sO many persons and agencies offering what seems to be 
vocational guidance and counseling — in the telephone book, 
on the radio, over television, on matchbook covers, etc. How 
can you be sure that the counseling service you seek is com- 
petent, reputable, and really interested in your welfare? 
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Several national organizations (the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association and the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation) have been concerned about this to the point of estab- 
lishing boards to evaluate agencies and publish public direc- 
tories of the agencies which meet their standards. 


These directories are probably available in your public 
library or school system. They can be purchased by libraries, 
schools, etc., as well as by any interested persons, for a small 
charge from the addresses below. They are: The 1958-1960 
Directory of Approved Counseling Services, prepared by 
The American Board on Professional Standards in Voca- 
tional Counseling, Inc., 1534 “O” Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C., at $1.50, and The Directory of American Psy- 
chological Services . . . 1957, prepared by The American 
Board for Psychological Services, Inc., 9827 Clayton Road, 
St. Louis 17, Missouri, at $1.00. (This directory covers a 
wide range of psychological services, including some voca- 
tional counseling agencies.) 


From such a directory it is easy to locate the nearest counsel- 
ing agencies. Those listed offer approved vocational counsel- 
ing services. This means that a reviewing board (such as the 
American Board on Professional Standards in Vocational 
Counseling, Inc.) has received an application from the 
agency. The board has carefully reviewed it and then had 
at least two experienced counselors visit the agency, go over 
its operation on a first-hand basis, and send reports of their 
findings to the board. It is through this general procedure 
that boards determine whether a counseling agency should 
be approved. If so, a description of the agency is put in the 
directory. This description presents the address and tele- 
phone of the agency, the costs, if any, for counseling serv- 


ices, what kinds of persons the agency provides counseling 
for, etc. 


Here then is the best single source of good vocational counsel- 
ing services. It is important to understand that these boards 
do not evaluate all agencies. Rather, they review only the 
ones that apply for approval. Many agencies not listed in 
the directories have not applied for approval. Since they 
have not applied, the boards have no knowledge of their 
counseling services. 


Good counseling services do not blatantly advertise, do not 
indulge in self-praise, do not offer counseling and testing by 
mail, do not make use of pseudo-scientific methods, do not 
rely on tests alone, do not routinely limit counseling to one 
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interview, and do not directly or by implication promise cer- — 
tain results. 


In the complex world of work in which we live, choosing a 
vocation — particularly one which will offer us success and 
satisfaction — is a challenge to each of us as individuals and 
as parents or advisors of youth. Counseling services are © 
ready and willing to be of assistance to any person asking, 
“What kind of a career would be best for me?” 





